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INTRODUCTION. 


The  paper  reprinted  herewith  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  CathoHc  Charities  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  September  23rd,  1912 

The  paper  is  fortunate  in  its  author.  Mr.  Mulry  has  been  the  leading 
figure  in  Catholic  lay  charities,  and  one  of  the  towering  few  in  the  civic 
charities  of  New  York  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  position  as  an 
authority  in  both  fields  is  unique. 

The  paper  is  fortunate  in  its  field.  Mr.  Mulry  has  drawn  largely  from 
the  history  of  New  York  charities.  Poverty  has  taken  on  an  entirely 
representative  character  there.  In  dealing  with  native  and  foreign  born 
poor,  m  struggling  with  problems  of  all  but  hopeless  congestion,  in 
making  generous  attempts  to  succor  every  type  of  helplessness  and  mis- 
ery, in  witnessing  conflict  among  all  kinds  of  methods  in  reUef,  New 
York  has  gone  through  an  experience  that  is  literally  encyclopedic.  No 
^lilosophy  of  charity  has  failed  to  have  distinguished  champions  there. 
No  arrangement  has  been  attempted  which  has  not  met  searching  oppo- 
siti<m  when  effort  was  made  to  define  the  policy  of  New  York  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  relief.  Even  the  unsettling  of  social  foundations 
which  ordinarily  results  when  the  amstituti<mal  convention  is  antici- 
pated, has  not  failed  to  leave  its  traces  in  the  recent  ^lilanthropic  his- 
tory of  die  state.  Mr.  Mulry  has  witnessed  this  com^ex  process.  He 
has  been  the  champion  of  a  poliqr  and  the  spokesman  of  a  philosc^y. 
He  has  known  mtimatdy  those  who  opposed  him.  ThrcMigliout  the  course 
of  the  events  referred  to,  mutual  respect  and  trust  in  mutual  integrity, 
between  him  and  those  who  differed  from  him  have  never  failed 

The  paper  is  fortunate  in  its  doctrine.  It  recognizes  the  facts  of 
American  life  and  the  qnrit  of  our  institutions.  It  asserts  the  supremacy 
of  religicm  in  morality,  and  of  morality  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  de- 
pendent classes.  It  admits  the  value  of  properly  regulated  state  super- 
vision of  institutions  of  relief.  It  stands  for  the  princti^  Aat  At  state 
may  tffV^  advantage  of  the  best  inqmlses  of  its  dtizens  in  providing  for 
dependents.  And  consequently,  it  hc4ds  that  the  state  may  contract  for 
the  care  of  dependents  with  any  agencies  whidi  comt»ne  efbdcocj,  econ- 
omy and  powerful  appeal  to  iirtiat  is  highest  and  noblest  in  the  human 
heart  In  a  word,  Mr.  Mulry  holds  that  the  state  omsults  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  dependents,  of  society  and  of  citizenship  in  encouraging 
religion  in  the  work  of  rdief,  due  regard  being  had  to  Ae  limttati<ms 
under  which  the  state  must  act 

Mr.  Mulry's  doctrine  is  fortunate  in  its  supporters.  Nearly  every  im- 
portant point  made  in  the  paper  is  supported  by  men  representing  many 
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different  views  of  life  and  of  rdigion  and  thorooi^y  representative  of 
tile  puUic  fife  of  the  great  metropofis  of  America.  It  is  striking  to  find 
diat  so  vexed  a  questicm  is  capable  of  solution  ac^pted  by  distinguished 
men  r^resaiting  so  maiqr  Afferent  views  of  puMic  pd&cy  and  of  re- 
ligion. 

VflSMAU  J.  KjOtBY. 

Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Government  in  Charity 


It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  umversal^r  recognired  and  quite  gener- 
ally conceded  as  a  propositi<m  admittii^  of  Mttle  dispute,  that  under  the 
present  conditions  existing  in  our  social  fabric,  upon  the  state  or  govern- 
ment necessarily  must  devolve  the  duty  of  making  suitable  and  adequate 
provision  for  such  of  its  dependent  citizen  wards  as,  by  reason  of  old 
age,  mental  or  physical  sickness  or  oth«r  infirmities,  are  fcmnd  incapable 
of  properly  caring  for  themsdves.  Ulwwise,  it  must  be  conceded  tfiat  it 
is  highly  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  extend  its  protection  and  support  to 
such  children  of  its  citizens  as  have  been  deprived  by  death  or  otiier  cir- 
cumstances of  the  care,  support  and  protection  of  thdr  parents  or  natural. 

guardians.  ^ 

While  the  righteousness  and  unquestionable  proprie^  of  the  State  s  canng 
for  its  dependent  wards  everywhere  is  conceded,  a  careful  stu#  of  the 
question  will  serve  to  disclose  tl»  fact  Aat,  though  statutory  provision  is 
made  for  Indians  on  their  reservations  and  for  dependents  in  the  Di^rict 
of  Columbia,  and  pensions  automatically  are  set  aside  for  &e  purpose  of 
relieving  war  veterans,  absolutely  no  mention  is  made  of  Ae  word  "char- 
ity" in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Again,  upon  any  extended 
examination  of  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  constitution  of  no  State,  outside  of  North  Carolina,  is  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  care  for  its  dependents  clearly  defined. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  enactment  makii«  it 
obligatory  upon  the  part  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  dependent  wards 
of  the  community,  the  duty  of  the  State  in  such  matters  is  everywhere 
quite  generally  recognized  and  accepted,  and  rarely  is  objection  raised  by 
the  better-circumstanced  citizens  when  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
gent poor  are  levied  upon  them.  Where,  however,  the  State,  usually  after 
mature  deliberation  and  an  examination  of  the  subject,  enacts  special  l^s- 
lation  and  enters  upon  any  settled  policy  of  administration  in  its  public 
relief  and  charities  contemplating  the  use  of  established  and  well-organized 
private  agencies,  at  once  the  question  is  agitated  of  what  properly  may  be 
designated  the  right  method  of  distribution  of  State  aid  or  public  relief. 
Simultaneously  widely  diverging  views  will  be  discovered  and  much 
adverse  criticism  is  sure  to  be  leveled  at  the  policies  adopted  in  certain 
SUtes  or  sections  of  the  country,  should  they  happen  to  conflict  with  the 
views  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  public  aid  or 
grants  to  institutions  or  agencies  not  wholly  under  State  control. 

Governmental  aid,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  a-ffairs  of  charity  conducted  under  private  auspices,  at  best  is  a  much 
vexed  question  and  one  which  it  suffices  only  to  mention  when  imme- 
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diately  determined  opposition  will  be  encountered  and  attended  not  infre- 
quently by  discussion  of  an  acrimonious  nature.  In  fact,  my  observation 
and  experience  in  the  matter  have  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  doubt  gravely 
if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  select  a  subject  more  likely  to  serve  to  center 
about  it  a  greater  array  of  differences  of  opinion,  or  more  certain  to  pro- 
voke unwarranted  disturbance  among  tiiose  participating  in  any  discussion 
of  its  varied  aspects,  than  this  same  question  of  the  relation  which  the 
State  should  bear  to  its  d^endent  poor.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  matter  appreciate  fuQy  that  the  dangerous  rocks,  seriously 
disturbing  and  impeding  safe  navigati<m  in  the  otherwise  smooth  waters 
of  any  diseusdcm  of  charitable  affairs,  are  the  much-debated  questions  of 
what  properly  should  constitote  State  supervision,  public  aid  to  private 
institutions,  and  the  relations  which  ^umld  exist  between  the  State  and 
private  institutions,  espedally  tiiose  in  receipt  of  pnbUc  money*  It  is  to 
the  discussicm  of  these  important  std>jeGts  that  I  shall  devote  the  major 
portscm  of  my  address  this  evanng. 

STA¥«  SUmVISXON. 

The  question  of  State  supervision,  especially  of  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions, has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  varied  discussion  in  the  past  and 
it  still  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  charitable 
movements.  While,  quite  ordinarily,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  among  all  our  citizens  upon  the  main  point  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  work  of  charitable  or  correctional  endeavor,  some  sort  of 
State  supervision  is  demanded;  and  while  it  has  been  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly that,  when  properly  conducted,  such  supervision  is  most  helpful  to 
the  institution  and  advantageous  to  the  State  and  its  dependent  wards, 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  mudi  strenuous  opposition  may 
be  expected  in  some  fo^  or  other  whoiever  one  sedks  to  bring  about 
the  introductira  of  the  system  into  sectiotis  of  the  comtry  where  pre- 
viously it  did  not  ob^n. 

It  happens  not  infrequently  that  tfie  authorities  of  some  of  our  private 
instituttcms,  sincerely  believing  that  the  establishment  of  State  supervision 
can  only  mean  a  threatened  invasion  of  personal  rights  and  a  most  decided 
advance  in  the  process  of  the  centralization  in  the  State  of  all  forms  of 
charitable  and  correctional  activity,  ffind  considerable  difficulty  in  giving 
their  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  into  the  States  of  which  fbey^ 
are  residents.  Thty  become  more  determined  in  their  opposition  when 
brought  into  contact  with  extremists  who  ai^e,  somewhat  inomsistent^, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  supervision  so  complete  and  vigorous  in 
its  details  as  practically  to  amount  to  State  control  Both  attitudes  unques- 
tionably are  wrcmg,  and  it  is  only  in  At  happy  medium  of  these  extremes 
that  any  proper  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  had. 

Undoubtedly  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  right-thinking  members  of  the 
community  that,  especially  where  ^e  public  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  inmates  of  an  institution  under  private  control,  the  State  has  every 
right  to  adopt  measures  of  a  supervisory  nature  in  an  endeavor  to  deter- 
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mine  accurately  that  the  mon^  a^pprc^riated  is  esqiended  for  the  purposes 
intended.  To  grant  the  reasonableness  of  this  argument  must  likewise 
necessarily  'msfy  an  admission  ^t  the  adopti<m  by  the  State  of  some  sort 
of  superviuim  l>ecomes  an  in^erddve  duty.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
private  institutions,  even  tbomi^  not  diro^  in  receipt  of  public  mcmqr, 
usually  have  their  taxes  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  even  their  assessments 
remitted.  It  would  seem  oninently  proper,  therefore,  in  such  cases  at 
least,  that  in  consideration  of  the  privil^^  exUmded,  the  State  should  at 
least  possess  the  right  of  instituting  reascmable  methods  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mstitutions  benefited  by  its  generosi^  are  really  worthy  of 
the  exemption  granted  and  whedier  they  are  actually  perf  (Nrming  the  woric 
they  profess  to  accomplish.  In  addition,  tihe  taxpayers,  upon  whcMcn  neces** 
sarily  must  fall  tile  added  burden  of  the  remitted  taxes,  most  assuredly 
are  justly  entitled  to  some  sort  of  authoritative  examination  wluch  will 
acquaint  them  thoroughly  vrith  the  manner  in  which  the  money  appro- 
priated by  their  disbursing  officers  is  expended.  "The  visitorial  or  super- 
intending power  vested  in  the  State  in  respect  to  charitable  corporations 
created  by  it  is  nothing  new.  It  is  indeed  of  very  andent  origin  and  is 
discussed  by  all  the  law  writers  on  the  topic" 

Putting  aside  entirely  the  question  of  the  inherent  right  of  Ae  State  to 
supervise  private  institutions  in  receipt  of  public  aid,  it  must  perforce  be 
admitted  that  the  life,  health  and  happiness  of  all  those  who  are  com- 
pelled by  reason  of  poverty  or  infirmity  to  seek  admission  into  private 
institutions,  most  assuredly  should  be  objects  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  We  must  hold  at  least,  that  the  State  should  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  will  guarantee  it  in  exercising  some  reasonable  supervision  over 
the  conditions  under  which  its  dependent  wards  are  compelled  to  exist 
Surely,  it  must  appeal  as  most  reasonable  for  the  public  to  demand  that, 
over  the  extensive  and,  in  most  cases,  complicated  systems  of  charities 
and  corrections  existing  in  all  our  great  commonwealths,  the  State  shoul* 
have  some  one  department  of  its  government  charged  specifically  with  the 
duty  of  inquiring  from  time  to  time  into  the  management  and  operations 
of  such  institutions  and  organizations  within  its  borders  caring  for  the 
dependent  and  delinquent  wards  of  the  State.  Without  such  supervision 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  State  and  the  public  at  large  to  have  any 
proper  concept  of  the  real  needs  of  these  dependent  classes  and  of  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  their  proper  support.  In  addition, 
State  supervision  over  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  would 
appear  most  necessary,  to  hinder  misrepresentation  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  safeguard,  in  a  way,  those  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  work.  They  frequently  need  protection  against 
the  slanderous  charges  which  sometimes  are  lodged  against  even  the  authori- 
ties of  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  best-managed  institutions.  It  is  to 
meet  all  these  varied  requirements  as  fully  as  practicable  that  state  boards 
of  charities,  possessing  supervisory  powers,  have  been  created  in  a  large 
number  of  the  lUfferent  States  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  in  defense 
of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Sute  to  supervise  and 
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inspect  the  work  of  private  institutions  caring  for  its  citizen  poor,  is  to 
be  found  in  tiie  Thir^-second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Qiarities,  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1890: 

Under  our  theory  of  government,  the  State  is,  in  temporal  matters,  and 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  supreme  over  all 
within  its  jurisdiction  (otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  the  State),  and  pos- 
sesses authority  to  exercise  for  the  common  good  of  its  people  certain 
powers  known  as  ^'police  powers,"  whereby,  to  use  the  language  of  an 
important  judicial  decision,  "the  health,  good  order,  peace  and  general 
welfare  of  the  community  are  promoted"  These  powers,  which  cover, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  regulate,  many  of  the  fields  of  life's  activities,  are 
appropriately  divided  into  classes,  and  delegated  to  pubUc  officep^.  whose 
duties  are  set  forth  in  laws  framed  by  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  also  in  the  constitution. 

As  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  the  State  has  found  that, 
for  the  individual  good  and  the  common  welfare  of  its  citizens,  it  is 
important  and  necessary  to  visit,  inspect  and  supervise  the  work  of  its 
public  and  private  charities.  *  ^         *  * 

Grave  abuses  of  various  kinds  have  not  been  uncommon  in  charitable 
administrations,  and  as  such  administrations  are  carried  on  presumably 
for  the  public  good,  and  voluntarily  to  perform  certain  services  for  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  charitable  inclinations  of  their  members,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  that  they  should  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
somebody  of  competent  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  in  whose  name  and  for  whose 
cause  the  benefactions  of  individusas  are  intrusted  to  those  voluntary 

almoners.  r    ^  -  . 

It  is  certainly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  of  which  so  many 
citizens  are  applicants  for  charitable  assistance  of  one  form  or  another, 
for  some  responsible  authority  in  the  State  to  make  certain  that  tbo 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions  receive  proper  care,  that  those  capable 
of  instruction  be  given  the  benefits  of  an  education,  and  thai  mbneys 
donated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  honestly  and  judiciously  used. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  no  institution  of  charity  which  iS 
properly  conducted  need  have  anything  to  fear  because  of  the  visitation, 
inspection  and  supervision  provided  by  law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  honest  interest  in  the  State  mn  possibly 
be  benefited  by  the  concealment  of  evils  and  abuses  in  such  institutions. 
As  a  general  proposition  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the  more  the  financial 
and  other  operations  of  charities  are  subject  to  impartial  official  scrutiny, 
the  better  are  the  results  obtained 

One  has  but  to  contrast  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  almshouses 
to-day  with  those  existing  thirty  years  ago  to  have  placed  before  him  ample 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  improvements  brought  about  solely  because  of 
tihe  States  supervision  over  its  charities.  Time  was  when  the  pauper,  the 
insane,  the  criminal  and  the  destitute  child  were  all  indiscriminately  hud- 
dled together  in  the  Mglected  and  badly  managed  county  almshouse. 
Absohstety  no  attempt  at  s^egation  or  classification  was  made,  and  in 
the  entire  manaifement  of  the  system  there  was  to  be  found  an  utter 
absence  of  any  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  to  upKft  the  poor  unfortunate  out  of  the  mire  of 
despondency  and  neglect  into  wWch  his  sad  condition  had  brought  him. 
Often  could  be  witnessed  the  wretched  spectacte  of  Ae  helj^,  aged  poor 
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and  the  defenseless  dependent  child  auctioned  off  to  the  lowest  Udder, 
thereafter  to  be  submitted  to  a  condition  of  slavery  infinitely  worse  than 
that  endured  by  the  unemancipated  negro  of  the  slave-holding  countries. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  miserable  plea  that  Ac  county  should  be  saved 
the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate.  From  time  to  time, 
during  the  forty  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely  identified  with 
charitable  work  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I  have  seen  children  of  very 
tender  years  forced  to  labor  in  the  fields  from  early  morn  to  late  at  night, 
deprived  of  every  facility  of  education  and  advancement,  clothed  wretch- 
edly, undernourished  and  miserably  kept.  Often  I  have  witnessed  tfie 
weak,  feeble  and  underfed  aged  man  and  woman  compelled  to  work  despite 
the  pitiable  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  Slaves  were  treated  better 
than  were  those  poor,  neglected  souls,  looked  upon  as  social  outcasts,  and 
forced  by  circumstances,  over  which  they  had  no  control,  to  lead  a  Hfe  of 
hell  on  earth,  all  because  some  heartless,  cruel  overseer  of  the  county  poor, 
in  his  niggardly  desire  to  make  a  so-called  good  financial  report,  had  par- 
celed them  off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Did  the  villainy  cease  there,  and 
were  the  poor,  unoffending  unfortunates  treated  with  any  slight  degree  of 
humanity,  their  portion  might  not  have  been  so  difficult  to  bear.  God  only 
knows  to  what  sufferings  they  were  subjected  at  the  hands  of  these  heart- 
less traders  in  human  flesh  who  sought  to  make  up,  by  labor,  the  price  of 
their  original  inhuman  investment. 

Happily,  this  condition  no  longer  exists.  The  community,  aroused  to  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  the  poor  unfortunates,  gradually  adopted  remedial 
measures.  In  1867  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  established  in  New 
York  and  invested  with  authority  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  care  of 
the  dependent,  delinquent  and  sick  poor  throughout  the  State.  From  its 
very  inception  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  has  had  among  its 
members  men  of  intelligence,  unselfishness,  earnestness  and  untiring  zeal, 
who  gave  generously  of  their  time,  working  constantly,  and  gradually  suc- 
ceeding in  welding  the  work  into  such  shape  that  to-day  the  State  of  New 
York  stands  promineatly  to  the  front  in  its  care  of  the  dependent  and 
unfortunate.  These  men  have  made  history  in  charity  work  and  their 
names  ever  will  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  esteem. 

What  is  true  of  New  York  applies  with  equal  force  to  other  sections 
of  the  country.  If  the  system  of  charities,  state,  county  or  municipal  is 
wisely  to  be  administered,  then  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  supervisory  board  at  once  becomes  apparent  A  board  of  state 
charities,  endowed  with  rifi^tful  powers  and  exercising  such  powers  wisely 
and  judiciously,  at  once  becmnes  in  the  community  a  most  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishnumt  of  much  good.  Through  the  introduction  of 
a  mc&odical  system  of  inspection  and  examination  of  the  charities  of  the 
State,  it  win  be  enabled  to  compile  a  valuable  fund  of  helpful  information 
which  may  then  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  boards  of  managers  and 
ccmtpetent  executive  officers  of  private  institutions.  The  experience  gained 
by  impartial  and  judidous  examination  of  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions and  agencies  will  be  of  vast  assistance  in  guiding  charitidde  efforts 
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generally  and  in  bringing  about  proper  classilication  and  co-operation 
among  the  different  institutions. 

There  need  be  no  fear  entertained  by  institutional  managers  that  to 
allow  State  supervision  would  be  to  invite  State  control  and  eventually 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  supervision  so  irksome  in  its 
requirements  and  demands  as  to  tend  to  hamper  and  impede  their  work. 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  found,  quite  generally,  that  State  boards  will  exer- 
cise the  powers  granted  them  in  an  impartial  and  reasonable  manner;  that 
the  State  inspectors  will  visit  and  inspect  as  sympathetic  friends,  not  as 
carping  critics;  that  where  reforms  are  found  needful,  such  reformation 
will  be  suggested  wisely  and  kindly.  Carried  on  in  this  way,  the  wisdom 
of  such  supervision  will  be  apparent  to  all  and  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  fear  an  invasicai  of  foivate  rights  an4  a  forcible  transfer  of  private 
respcmsibilities. 

PUBUC  Am  to  BKEVAtK  INStHtUWONS. 

There  are  few  subjects  about  which  has  centered  such  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism and  opposition  as  the  question  of  public  aid  to  private  institutions. 
While  granting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  its  dependent 
and  delinquent  poor,  many  there  are  to  be  found,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  protesting  vehemently  against  any  use  by  the  State  in  its  care  of 
the  poor,  the  erring  and  defective,  of  any  institution  other  than  those 
absolutely  under  State  control.  Even  though  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
State,  in  adopting  the  use  of  private  agencies  in  the  care  of  its  dependents 
is  the  gainer  thereby,  these  same  people  are  still  to  be  found  protesting, 
solely  because  the  institution,  no  matter  how  efficiently  organized  and  man- 
aged, happens  to  be  under  private  auspices,  A  word  or  two  about  our  pri- 
vate institutions  will  not  be  amiss. 

The  system  of  private  institutions  is  founded  largely  on  the  principle 
thaty  to  carry  on  effectively  any  work  of  charity,  the  influence  of  religion 
is  a  most  essential  element  and  cannot  be  neglected  or  overlooked  if  last- 
itig  results  are  sought  to  be  accomplished.  Since  belief  in  the  theory  dic- 
tates the  conviction  that  to  each  denomination  should  be  delegated  the 
care  of  its  own  dependents,  in  order  that,  while  they  receive  every  tem- 
poral comfort  and  relief,  opportunity  may  also  be  afforded,  through  the 
softening  influence  of  religion,  to  instill  in  them  sentiments  of  respect  and 
love  for  law  and  order  and  decency  which  will  foster  in  the  yotti^  a 
desire  to  become  future  good  citizens  of  the  cofnatum^  and  reserve  the 
respectability  of  the  a^ed. 

Taking  such  facts  into  consideration  and  looking  at  the  matter  calmly 
and  without  prejudice,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  by  every  fair-minded 
and  reascmable  person  tibat  there  can  be  no  valid  argument  advanced 
against  the  legality  and  proj^ety  of  the  State  seeking  and  employing  the 
aid  of  private  institutions  in  the  care  of  its  dependent  wards.  Adnutted1br» 
the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  some  sort  of  ade^piate  provttton  for 
the  care  of  the  orphaned  and  abandoned  child,  .the  sick,  the  aged  and  Ae 
infirm.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  so  hampered  by  unwise  and  unjust 
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restriction  as  to  make  it  hesitate  to  provide  for  the  care  of  such  wards  in 
private  institutions  wherein,  after  competent  examination,  it  has  had  every 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  methods  employed  are  conducive  to  eflSdenqr 
and  economy?    Leaving  aside,  for  the  time  being,  the  l^^ty  of  the 
question,  which  to  my  mind  is  beyond  dispute,  when  confronted  with  tte 
problem  of  the  disposition  of  its  dependents,  has  not  the  State  or  munid*- 
pality  the  plain  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  care  of  such  depaadent 
wards  in  private  institutions,  the  same  as  it  has  to  enter  into  contractual 
relations  with  the  builder,  the  architect  and  the  supply  man?   When  the 
latter  subjects  are  in  question,  surely  no  one  will  contest  the  right  of  the 
State  to  make  the  best  bargain  possible.   If  the  contention  be  true  in  one 
case,  why  does  it  not  apply  equally  as  well  in  the  other?   Under  the  system 
in  vogue  at  the  present  time  in  New  York  and  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, any  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  will  show  conclusively  that 
the  community  is  never  called  upon  to  expend  a  single  dollar  for  the  con-- 
struction  of  the  institutional  plant.   The  private  institutional  buildings  are 
the  creation  of  the  charitably  disposed  men  and  women  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  numerous  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  sta- 
tistics will  show  that,  from  the  money  point  of  view,  the  private  institu- 
tions in  New  York  City  alone  represent  an  expenditure  of  at  least  sixty- 
million  dollars.   These  well-equipped  and  efficiently  managed  institutions; 
are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  absolutely  free  of  rent ;  in  return, 
all  the  municipality  is  called  upon  to  give  is  the  mere  grant  for  the  sub- 
sistence and,  in  some  cases,  the  education  of  the  inmates. 

Apropos  of  this  point,  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mr,  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  bf 
Charities,  and  a  recognized  expert  and  authority  in  such  matters :  "The 
State  Board  of  Charities  finds  that  the  cost  to  the  public  of  maintaining 
its  dependents  in  private  institutions  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  main- 
taining them  in  public  institutions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
care  is  provided  for  by  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  the  Board's  belief, 
however,  that  considerably  larger  amounts  should  be  paid  by  the  city,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  in  order  that  the  institutions  may  be  in  a  position  to 
improve  die  care  that  is  given  to  these  public  wards,  to  standardize  their 
dietaries  and  also  the  traimn^  given  to  the  diildren,  that  diey  may  be  better 
able  to  contribute  to  their  own  st^port  when  they  leave  the  institution. 
It  has  according  recommended  to  the  New  York  Ci^  authorities  that  a 
substandal  increase  be  made  in  the  per  capita  rates  over  the  sums  now 
paid  for  ihe  various  classes  of  inmates  maintained  in  the  private  institu* 
tions  at  public  expense.  This  action  has  been  taken  solefer  in  Ac  hiterests 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions,  and  it  is  mtaided  U>  require  the  expen- 
diture of  all  of  such  increased  amounts,  if  aUdwed,  in  the  b^r  care  and 
traming  of  the  diildren.  The  institutions  thcmsehres.  at  die  present  time, 
furnish  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  plant  generaDbr,  without  any 
cost  to  the  city.  This,  too,  is  the  custom  throughout  the  entire  State.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  to  rq^lace  such  grounds,  Ualdmga  and 
plants  would  cost  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than  $60,000,000.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  institutions  also  make  a  sfdistantial  contribution  towards 
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the  care  of  the  children,  considerably  excee4jpf>  it  is  estimated,  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  city." 

The  Hon.  M.  J.  Drummond,  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  New  York 
City,  in  a  brief  recently  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  advocates  most  em^atically  the  granting  of  larger  per  ca^ta  rates 
to  the  private  institutions  and  gives  some  very  interesting  comparative 
^ores.  I  take  the  liberty  of  quotfa^  the  following  figures  from  Com* 
mtssioner  Dntmmond's  brief : 

oast  OF  MAINTENANCE  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Per  Capita  Number 

tHospitals.                          per  diem.  of  Beds. 

Bellevue,  1910*                           $1.70  1,224 

Gouvemeur,  1910*                       2.20  170 

Harlem,  1910*                             1.96  )  average  188 

Fordham,  lOlO*   J  8.11  plus 

Kings  Co.,  191lt                          1-14  034 

Cumberland  St.t                          1.18  160 

Con^  Iidandf   2i>8  (active  only  part  of  the  year)  100 

Much  of  the  help  in  all  the  public  hospitals  is  low  grade  and  cheap- 
orderlies  at  |10»  $12  and  $15  a  month. 

The  cost  for  maintenance  alone  in  the  public  hospitals  is  vastly  more 
than  the  city  pays  to  private  institutions. 

Homes  for  ChUdren.\\ 
Disciplinary  Training  School,    $264.00  per  annum  or 
1910  — 5.75  per  week. 

Parent  Schools,  1011   5J»  per  week,  with  interest  charges 

$8.50. 

252.36  without  interest. 

Vocational  Schools,  classroom 
work  only,  1911   180.45  per  capita  per  annum. 

CABS  AND  MAINt1$NAKQ£  IN  FUVATft  nVSTlTimOHS  fOft  1911. 

Hospitals. 

Total 

days'  care        Days'  Total 
and  mainte-  care  and         Amount      amount  R^[K>rtea 
nance  given  maintenance       received  expended  by  value 
by  insts.  paid  by  city.      from  dty.  institutions,  of  property. 

Med.  79,748 

Catholic  703,802  Surg.  106,677    $279,432.15    $866,179.00  $6,621,400.41 

186,425 

♦The  above  figures  taken  from  the  reports  do  not  include  many  things- 
gas,  electricity,  office  supplies,  nurses  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  etc.    Nothing  for  plant,  interest,  etc.  , 

tGas,  electricity,  office  supplies,  interest  on  mvestment,  depreciation  ot 

plant,  etc.,  not  included.  ..u^ 
IThese  thousand  bed  hospitals  have  the  advantage  of  city  credit  in  the 

ourchase  of  supplies  and  the  lower  cost  found  in  buying  large  quantities. 
IIThese  figures  are  much  below  real  cost,  as  they  do  not  mclude  plant, 

repairs,  or  loss  on  investment. 
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Med.  85,248 

Protestant  —  884,090  Surg.  153,562     293,546.33  1,984,524.67  14,766,127.74 

238310 
Med  ^,098 

Jewish   377,0MSufS.    74,81«     171,0M.43  Ijm^Vt  4^,mM 

 136,314   

%jm,V»  561,549    $744,077.91  $3,923,045.79  $25,727,229.05 

Children's  Instituiioms* 

Dep.  4,380,899 

Catholic  ,  6,000,616  Del    429,488  $2,016»451.96  $2,682,133.62  $12,32.1,851.78 

4,810,387 

Protestant  „1,441,697  Dep.  893,796 

Del    174,441     461,820.71  1,023,540l17  8,090,25835 

1,068,237 

Dep.  1,067,163 

Jewish   1,231,533  Del    109,248     404,578^6     647,241.64  5,14«(;W5.01 

 1,176,411  . 

8,673,846        7,055,035  $2,882,650.93  $4,352,915.43  $25,558,395.14 

These  figures  do  not  include  miscellaneous  institutions  nor  county 
institutions.  Without  the  county,  these  rmive  approximately  $2,000,000 
per  annum.  ^  _ 

Total  amount  received  by  ail  institutions,  exduding  county — $4,321,463.59 
Total  amount  expended  by  all  institutions,  excluding  county„10,401,014M 

Property  values  underestimated  peiiiaps  one-half. 

Whenever  the  question  of  pubUc  aid  to  private  institutions  is  discussed, 
almost  invariably  you  will  find  those  opposed  to  Ac  system  putting  forth 
the  old,  threadbare  argument  that  all  sudi  grants  should  be  discounte- 
nanced in  the  community  for  the  reason  that  the  continuance  of  Stale 
appropriations  to  private  institutions  can  only  result  in  tremendously 
increasing  the  number  of  private  institutional  inmates.  Particularty  tiie 
argument  is  directed  with  especial  vigor  against  children's  institutions 
under  private  control.  I  have  never  listened  to  such  arguments  without 
being  unconsciously  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons  making 
them  had  either  been  misinformed  or  had  really  never  made  such  extended 
and  competent  examination  of  the  subject  as  would  qualify  them  to  speak 
authoritatively. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  least,  a  study  of  the 
statistics  on  this  subject,  compiled  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  will 
prove  conclusively  that  in  place  of  having  increased,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, inmates  of  children's  institutions,  have  actually  decreased.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statement  I  submit  to  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  deal- 
ing with  the  question  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Hebberd,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred. 

Mr.  Hebberd  says:  "During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  growth  in  the 
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munber  of  inmates  of  iastitttticms  for  children  has  not  by  any  means  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pc^ttlalion.  To  the  contrary,  the  number  has 
greats  decreased,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in 
im  the  percentage  of  the  entire  po^Jation  supported  in  homes  for  chil- 
dren under  Ae  supervision  of  tteSta^e  Board  of  Charities  was  ;  and 
in  1911.  .574-" 

Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  has  done  an  untold 
world  of  good  for  suffering  humanity,  and  whose  name  ever  should  be 
held  in  esteem  and  affection  by  all  lovers  of  the  poor  and  their  children, 
is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  New  York  the  State  practicaUy 
was  forced  by  adverse  conditions  existing  in  its  own  institutions  to  seek 
the  aid  of  tiie  private  institution  in  caring  for  its  dependents.   In  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  New  York  in 
1894,  in  answer  to  an  attadc  made  on  private  institutions  by  a  certain 
reverend  gentleman  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  endeavored  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  the  CathoUc  Church  was  striving  to  "eat  up  all  the 
appropriations  to  the  exclusion  of  Protestant  institutions,"  Mr.  Gerry  said: 
"Let  us  see  what  the  State  did  in  regard  to  institutions.    One  of  tiie 
earliest  corporations  which  was  created  was  in  1«W,  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York.  And  it  went 
through  a  very  varied  and  precarious  condition.  For  years  tiicy  inristed 
on  excluding  from  the  children  any  definite  teaching  of  religious  fdth, 
although  some  general  instruction  of  a  religious  character  was  given.  ^And 
then  it  followed  with  the  House  of  Refuge  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  child  grew  to  be  enormous.   The  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.   There  was  a  very  large  influx  of  foreUfuew  from 
abroad;  some  of  them  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  others  were 
Hebrews,  taught  to  revere  and  to  live  up  to  their  religion.  And  tiiey  were 
all  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  because  there  was  no  other  place,  and 
when  they  were  received  there  their  definite  instruction  in  their  own 
religious  faith  ceased.    But  as  the  city  spread  it  became  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  to  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency.  Then  started  almost  side  by  side  two  institutions,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  representing  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  without  any  particular  individuality— the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory  and  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.    There  they 
stand  today,  side  by  side,  each  of  them  accommodating  about  twelve  hun- 
dred chUdren— admirable  in  system,  each  vieing  with  the  other  to  see 
where  each  may  produce  the  best  moral  and  best  religious  effect  upon  the 
training  of  the  child,  each  challenging  the  other  in  honest  competition  to 
produce  better  results  than  its  neighbor— the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  in  its  Protectory,  the  admiration  and  the  delight 
of  Protestants  on  the  other  in  its  Juvenile  Asylum." 

In  charitable  matters  the  State  of  New  York  probably  has  never  had  the 
superior  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  long  a  member  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  history  of 
6ie  great  reforms  effected  in  the  charities  of  New  York,  through  the  per- 
mslent  efforts  of  this  good  man,  ever  wiU  be  intimately  bound  with  the 
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history  of  modern  charities  in  this  country.  Let  me  quote  from  a  sum- 
mary of  a  report  made  by  him  in  1S75  of  an  examination  of  certain  pubUc 
institutions : 

"After  a  patient  and  impartial  examination  of  this  subject,  the  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  inevitable  that  the  whole  nursery  system  should 

be  set  aside  agreeably  to  the  statutes,  and  the  children  should  be  placed 
in  asylums  suited  to  their  various  needs  under  the  charge  of  those  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  young,  or  into  good  families  where  they  may  be 

trained  and  educated  to  useful  and  respectable  citizenship.   The  ■ 

nursery  system  was  bad  enough,  but  this  is  infinitely  worse.  That  was 
not  abolished  by  force  or  legal  enactment  akmei  but  by  the  exercise  of  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment. 

"This  institution,  like  poorhouses  generally^  will  always  be  under  the 
control  of  party  organization,  which  must  necessarily  influence  its  man- 
agement in  the  selection  of  subordinates,  and  being  under  the  control  of 
public  officials,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  benevolent  people  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  unfortunate  children  must  in  consequence  be  shut  out  from 
this  field  of  labor  and  the  children  deprived  of  what  experiaace  has  demoo-^ 
strated  as  being  the  very  best  agencies  for  their  elevation. 

"An  examination  of  these  private  institutions  and  the  great  and  efficioit 
work  tihiey  are  doing  in  tiie  cause  of  humanity  makes  it  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  so  laige  a  number  of  chUdren  as  are  in  tbe  nurseiy  ^lould  be 
dq^rived  of  lite  advantages." 

lAgain,  upon  his  return  from  an  examination  of  every  institution  in  the 
State  of  New  Yoilc;  Mr.  I^etdiwortii,  in  his  r^rt  to  die  Legislature  rec- 
ommoiding  tiie  transfer  of  dependent  cUldren  from  die  public  alms* 
houses  to  private  institutions,  wrote  as  follows : 

'^e  history  of  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  State,  could  it  be  fully 
writtai«  would  not  only  enlarge  our  faith  in  human  nature,  but  strengdien 
our  confidence  in  the  r^ienerative  forces  of  society,  l^is,  however,  can- 
not be  done;  for  the  beautiful  incidents  scattered  through  aU,  like  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  the  woodland,  are  too  matufold  tot  description. 

"^e  prayers  for  fbe  orphan  and  homeless,  uttered  by  devout  men  and 
women  in  the  watches  of  the  night;  the  days  of  pleading  and  plodding 
with  weary  feet ;  the  times  of  dark  discouragement  and  dotd>t;  the  monoto- 
nous round  of  patience-trying  labor  within  tiie  asylum  itsdf ;  the  good 
deeds  of  the  benevolent  whose  sympathies  have  bestowed  tiie  widow's 
mite  as  well  as  the  princely  largess  or  bequest— ^e  first  periiaps  costing 
the  greater  sacrifice — all  this  and  much  more  can  never  be  told,  and  is 
only  fully  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Despite  the  fact  that  wherever  the  proper  test  has  been  made  it  has 
been  conclusively  shown  that  the  public  is  greatly  benefited  financially  and 
otherwise  when,  in  the  care  of  its  dependent  wards,  it  adopts  the  use  of 
private  institutions,  the  system  continues  to  be  made  the  object  of  much 
adverse  and  unjust  criticism,  and  bitter  warfare  continually  is  waged 
against  it.  In  no  other  section  of  the  country  has  the  battle  been  more 
strenuously  fought  than  in  the  State  I  have  the  honor  of  representing.  In 
1893  a  determined  effort  was  organized  by  those  opposed  to  the  system  to 
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go  before  the  ConstttutiomU  Convention,  called  for  1894,  and  there  make 
such  representation  as  woold  commit  the  State  of  New  York  to  a  return 
to  pubUc  institutions  for  all  dasses  of  charitable  and  reformatory  work 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  Under  the  guise  of  non-sectarianism, 
force  was  given  the  effort  Different  centers  throughout  the  State  had 
been  cmmlarized.  Sectarian  feeling  was  stimulated  Probable  members  of 
the  convention  were  interviewed  and  ^orts  made  to  pled^  Aem  in  ad- 
vance  to  the  proposed  amendments. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  on  ''Charities  and  Oiarttable 
Institutions,"  when  cmisideration  was  given  the  question  of  making  it  im*- 
ccmstitntional  for  the  State  to  make  grants  to  private  tnstitutiot^  the  same 
old  charges  were  made  by  those  prominent  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
amendment— that  the  money  appropriated  to  private  institutions  was  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  Catholic  Church.  There  were 
the  same  old  arguments,  dressed  up,  perhaps,  in  a  little  newer  form,  that 
had  been  brought  forth  in  1867  and  were  combatted  then  by  Brastus 
Brooks  (who  had  the  controversy  with  Archbishop  Hughes  and  who 
certainly  could  not  be  charged  with  being  too  excessive  a  lover  of  thii^ 
Catholic).  In  that  year  Mr.  Broote  said:  "The  State  ought  not  to  sup- 
port the  churches,  and  it  ought  not  to  make  donations  for  purely  sec- 
tarian purposes.  And  having  answered  this  question,  let  me  add  that  it  is 
also  unworthy  of  a  State  to  deny  any  class  of  needy  people  the  Staters 
aid  because  the  recipient  of  its  bounty,  perchance,  belongs  to  any  one  sect 
or  to  no  sect,  and  I  may  also  add  that  it  is  unworthy  of  taxpayers  and  all 
others  to  incite  the  fury  of  the  State  against  any  sect  or  party  on  account 
of  its  religious  faith. 

**The  petitioners  to  this  body  seem  to  regard  Roman  Catholics  solely  in 
the  light  of  sectarians.  *  *  *  I  admit,  sir,  again  and  again,  that  sec* 
tarianism  cannot  be,  must  not  be,  supported  by  the  State;  nor  must  it,  sii . 
if  presented  in  the  form  of  a  true  -charity,  be  disowned  by  the  State. 
Charity,  which  ^St.  Paul  makes  the  chief  good,  is  scattered  all  over  the 
Bible.  *  *  *  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  civilized  country  cannot  be  excluded  in  precept  or  prac- 
tice from  any  public  or  private  institution.  Again,  sir,  if  you  strike  at 
one  mode  of  religious  worship,  you  strike  at  all.  ♦  *  *  The  only  reason 
why,  in  certain  parts  of  this  State,  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
their  parents  have  received  more  money,  perhaps,  than  those  of  other 
denominations  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  I  will  not,  for  one,  discrimi- 
nate against  a  sect  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  those  who  embrace  it" 

At  the  same  convention,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  said :  "Various  statistics  have  been  given  to  us  to  show  that  most 
of  the  local  aid  has  been  granted  to  institutions  which  are  managed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But,  unquestionably,  sir,  if  the  State,  as  we  have  deter- 
mined, is  to  aid  charities,  it  cannot  avoid,  at  least  proportionately,  help- 
ing those  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  charitable  foundations  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  comprdi^ve,  the  most  vigorous  and  the  mo&t  cffi- 
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dent  known  in  history.  It  is  still  further  true,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  told  us,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  must  be 
relieved  by  the  State  charities  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  are  mem- 
bers of  that  church,  and  will  naturally  fall  to  tiie  care  of  that  church.  I 
cannot  stop  to  speak  of  the  various  forms  of  the  charity  of  that  church, 
but  it  is  to  one  of  its  saints  that  civilization  owes  the  institution  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  benign  service  is  known  even  in  tiie  hospitals 
of  other  denominations,  and  any  system  which  this  State  should  adopt 
w(hich  should  strike  at  the  very  root  of  such  institutions  would  neces- 
sarily bring  the  State  to  this  question,  *Are  you  willing  to  do,  absolutely 
and  to  the  utmost,  what  is  now  done  by  the  institution  already  in  exist- 
ence?'   I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  the  State  is  willing  to  do  it." 

While  the  splendid  defense  made  for  Catholic  private  institutional  inter- 
ests at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  by  such  men  as  McDonough, 
Coudert  and  Bliss,  has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  a  perusal  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  convention  will  show  that,  were  it  not  for  the  large  number 
of  fair-minded  men  of  other  denominations  who  joined  with  them  in  the 
cause  for  right  and  resisted  any  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  care  of  the  wards  of  the  State,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  passage  of  the  unjust  measure  might  have  been  secured. 
Such  men  were  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Edward  Lauterbach  and  Meyer  Stern, 
and  to  them  and  their  co-workers  do  the  private  institutions  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

A  most  fordble  and  telling  address,  delivered  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Committee  on  Charities  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  entitled, 
''Shall  State  Aid  Be  Withdrawn  from  Denominational  Institutions?''  Mr. 
Stern,  in  supporting  the  arguments  advanced  by  his  Catholic  co-workers 
in  the  cause,  said:  "But,  gentlemen,  what  will  you  do  if  the  State,  or, 
rather,  the  city,  is  compelled  to  maintain  these  18,000  children  in  public 
smtitutions?  Will  any  of  you  dare  to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  in 
any  scheme  of  education  you  provide  you  will  omit  all  religious  training 
whatever?  Will  you— for  each  of  you  seek  to  impress  upon  your  own 
diildren  in  their  early  days  the  benign  presence  of  the  Deity  and  surround 
them  with  the  influence  of  religion  as  practiced  by  you  individually,  an 
influence  that  you  know  to  be  their  staff  and  support  in  later  years  to  keep 
them  m  the  path  of  rectitude— will  you  undertake  to  rear  up  these  chil- 
dren who,  more  dian  yours,  need  the  elevating  and  restruning  influence 
of  religion— will  yoa  bring  them  up  without  any  religious  influence? 
Surely  you  will  not  t>e  so  fake  to  your  duty  to  the  community.  You  then 
must  provide  some  religious  instruction.  We  have  no  State  religion,  and 
wc  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  child  as  rep- 
resented by  the  parent  Mrs.  Qiarles  Russell  Lowell  said  at  the  Confer- 
ence: 1  believe  most  firmfy  Aat  retigious  instruction  is  the  first  necessity 
in  every  lif^  and  ^tat  to  have  its  influence  felt  such  instruction  must  be 
in  the  refigion  which  Ac  diild  has  been  tau^^t  to  believe  in/  and  Mrs. 
Ru^l  Umdl  ribares  wiA  Mr.  Gerry  t^e  honor  of  taking  a  de^  interest 
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in  our  juvenile  institutions.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  by  institutions  whose  managers  and  members  are  ready 
to  furnish  it  at  their  own  expense?" 

In  an  admirable  address,  following  Mr.  Stern  and  contending  that, 
though  Catholic  institutions  had  received  a  measure  of  aid  from  the  State, 
these  same  institutions  had,  of  their  own  initiative,  aided  by  the  gener- 
osity of  their  co-religionists,  collected  and  expended  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  care  of  the  indigent,  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert  said: 
'These  Catholic  institutions  have  spent  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mon^.   They  have  received  children  without  parents,  without 
friends,  t>elongii«  to  a  class  that  we  might  truly  call  the  disinherited 
children  of  society;  they  might  have  been  turned  into  an  almshouse,  and 
come  out  with  their  hearts  full  of  bitterness  against  the  scheme  of  society 
which  had  made  their  life  a  torment.    Instead  of  this,  they  have  been 
washed,  deaned,  bodily  and  spiritually,  and  they  have  been  made  good 
citizens;  they  have  been  tas^ht  their  duty  to  the  State,  not  less  important 
in  thdr  eyes  becauise  it  was  at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  their  God,  and 
someone  now  says:  'Oh I  go  ahead  and  do  all  this,  but  the  State  will  not 
pay  for  the  mon^  that  you  save-  When  I  hear  my  friends  say  this  I  am 
tempted  to  compare  this  treatment  to  tihat  of  a  tender  mother  whose  child 
has  been  captured  by  Caladman  banditti  for  the  purpose  of  ransom.  They 
hold  the  child  and  threaten  mutilation  and  death  until  the  loving  mother 
cries  out:  'Take  all  I  have,  but  spare  my  diild.'   What  difference  is 
there-what  difference  in  principle  when  these  gentlemen  say,  .*Yes,  you 
Catiiolics,  your  consdence  tells  you  you  must  educate  your  diildren,  jm 
must  bring  them  up  in  your  faith,  you  must  bring  them  Hp  with  a  respon- 
sibility to  Cod;  we  will  take  advantage  of  all  this;  it  is  our  du^  to  feed 
them,  but  you  shall  feed  them  at  your  own  expe^  or  their  faith  must 
go.*  Is  that  honest  or  is  it  the  reverse?^ 

In  a  magnificent  and  stirring  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  retention  of  the 
system  of  contributions  by  the  State  to  the  support  of  its  wards  in  privaEte 
institutions,  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  said:  'TExperience  has  tai^^it  tile 
people  of  this  State  that  it  can  do  nothing  with  the  young  without  the 
aid  of  religion.  It  has  tried  the  experiment  again  and  ag^n  of  what  is 
called  moral  teaching.  It  has  planted  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
almshouse  with  the  idea  that  the  State  official  would  attend  to  the  moral 
education,  and  without  making  any  further  attempt  to  furmsh  it  with 
the  proper  means  of  instruction-  It  for  a  time  trusted  to  ^ what  vague 
religious  ideas  the  unfortunate  child  might  imbibe  from  associations.  And 
finally,  when  it  was  satisfied  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  train  the 
child  in  the  way  it  should  go  without  the  aid  of  religion,  that  religion  was 
something  which  ought  to  be  inculcated  in  the  domestic  hearth  and  that 
the  like  result  would  not  follow  from  simply  moral  teaching,  it  then 
resorted  in  the  care  of  its  children  to  the  definite  fixed  forms  of  religious 
teaching  with  which  Almighty  God  in  His  wisdom  had  surrounded  and 
favored  it.  And  hence  it  was  the  principle  first  arose  of  entrusting  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  community  who.  while  unable  from  circumstances 
to  devote  the  larger  portion  of   their  lives  to  public  affairs,  were  quite 
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wilUng  out  of  their  own  private  means  ^and  by  tiie  sacrifice  of  their  time, 
atitdy  and  attention,  to  care  for  tiiose,  who  tiirough  circumstances,  were 
imable  to  care  for  tiiemselves.  And  when  at  ^e  mmt  time,  in  eases  where 
either  throus^  the  misfortunes  of  the  parents  or  frcnn  their  having  faltei 
mto  vice  whidi  raidered  them  incompetent  custodians  of  their  children,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  innocent  children  of  all  religkms  education,  years 
ago  the  policy  of  the  State  declared  by  its  l^iriature  was  that  whore 
children  must  be  placed  in  institutions  dther  for  reformation  from  vicious 
habits  or  to  receive  the  care  whidi  they  did  not  receive  at  home,  tiie  parai- 
tal  religious  faith  of  the  child  was  to  be  considered  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable in  the  selection  of  the  institution.  And  the  result  has  been  tfaje 
creation  in  this  State  of  a  magnificent  system  not  limited  to  any  creed  or 
sect  or  to  any  one  denomination,  but  one  in  which  the  b^  men  and 
women  of  every  denomination  in  their  own  particular  line  for  years  have 
been  working,  and  working  successfully.  And  the  children  of  tiie  poor — 
and  those  who  have  been  infected  with  the  contagion  of  vice— have  tims 
been  placed  in  the  care  of  persons  who  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  care  for 
them,  and  they  have  received  a  degree  of  religious  instruction  coupled 
with  the  care  of  their  physical  comfort  which  has  resulted  in  diminishing 
year  by  year  the  amount  of  juvenile  depravity  which  previously  existed." 

Probably  no  man  was  more  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  public  pay- 
ments to  private  institutions,  and  none  more  active  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  its  prohibition,  than  was  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Let  me  quote  from  an  address  made  by  him  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  before  the  proposed  amendment  was  sent 
to  the  Convention  for  final  reading:  "Now,  when  we  first  came  here  there 
was  a  very  decided  raid  made  upon  this  Convention  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  payment  of  any  public  money  to  any  sectarian  institutions 
whatever,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  heard  of  alleged  abuses  in  connec- 
tion with  sectarian  institutions  before  I  came  here,  and  after  I  came  here, 
that  if  they  had  been  sustained,  perhaps,  it  would  have  justified  the  cutting 
off  of  all  public  money  from  them, 

"But  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  hearing  all  that  has  been  said  to 
us,  and  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the  movement  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  public  money  whatever  to  sectarian  institutions  was  largely 
inspired  by  a  sentiment  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever,  and  I 
do  not  believe  this  Convention  has— namely,  a  fear,  a  hatred  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  religious  body- 

"I  had  heard,  for  instance,  from  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  high 
auihori^,  that  institutions  of  that  persuasion  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
under  the  cover  of  provision  for  children,  realized  immense  sums  of 
numey,  whidi  they  nsed  direct  theoh)gical  purposes— the  support  of  the 
priests  and  so  on. 

"Now,  I  am  satisfied  from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  that  those 
all<^tions  were  utterly  unfounded  and  that  the  word  'sectarian,'  with 
reference  to  this  matter  of  charity,  is  wholly  a  false  point  about  which  to 
discuss.  The  CbmA  tiiat  I  refer  to  in  particular  has,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  led  the  way  in  charitable  work,  and  has  been  an  example  to  all 
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other  churches,  and  the  great  business  of  churdies  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  the  present  theory  of  church  organization,  centers  in 

charity — doing  good  to  our  fellow-men. 

"If  it  were  an  original  question  I  should  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  public  money,  the  application  of  any  public  money,  to  any  pri- 
vate charity,  and  I  think  you  will  see  in  a  few  minutes  that  there  is  a 
ground  for  that.  But,  as  I  consider  unfortunately,  some  twenty  years  ago 
this  'State,  as  a  State,  departed  from  that  rule.  They  found  these  diildrcn 
in  public  institutions  herded  in  with  paupers  and  criminals,  and  so  the 
State  deliberately  entered  by  its  law  upon  a  scheme  of  using  the  agency 
of  private  charities  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  those  wards  of  the 
State.  Well,  of  course,  nobody  questioned  the  absolute  duty  of  the  State 
in  that  respect  to  provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  care  and  maintenance, 
and  of  the  same  education  that  we  give  to  other  children  of  the  State,  and 
the  first  article  of  our  Education  bill,  as  we  have  framed  and  passed  it^ 
provides  for  all  the  children  of  the  State." 

The  result  of  the  unwarranted  attack  on  the  private  institutions  and 
the  demand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
aiiy  public  aid  was  vetoed  by  the  committee.    I  may  best  give  its  conclu- 
sion      quoting  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Lauterbach :  "No  demand  of  the  character  referred  to,  for 
a  change  in  the  methods  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  seems  to  have  come  from  any  of  the  great  host  of  men 
and  women  in  this  State  whose  devotion  to  charitable  work,  and  whose 
familimties  with  all  the  details  have  been  the  greatest.   But  the  criticism 
against  the  prevailing  methods  was  so  widespread,  the  character  of  those 
who  made  them  so  high,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large  so  great, 
tliat  your  committee  felt  called  upon  to  give  the  subject  more  than  usual 
investigsdion  and  examination.    Not  content  with  the  public  hearings 
whidl  were  accorded  to  those  interested  in  both  sides  of  the  question, 
With  conferences  with  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  the 
rei^esentatives  of  the  -State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  with  all  who 
^^t  be  presumed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  questions 
involved,  your  committee  entered  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
various  charitable,  correctional  and  educational  institutions  which  received 
State  or  load  aid,  of  the  methods  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
triimtion  of  such  jud,  of  Alleged  abuses  in  such  distribution,  visited  many 
such  institttticms  of  every  grade  and  nature,  those  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  counties,  cities  and  oAer  public  management  as  well  as  those  under 
private  management,  indudsi«  se^ariao  instituttons  of  almost  every 

denomination.  .  , 

**As  a  result  of  those  investigations,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  public  has  received  adequate  return  for  all  moneys  paid  to  private 
charitable  institutions;  that  Ac  expenditures  made  have  been  in  most 
instances  far  less  than  if  the  instituticms  had  been  conducted  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  the  religious  training  which  is  insured  for  the  young  by  the  meth- 
ods now  pursued  is  of  incalcuUible  benefit;  that  the  care  of  those  in  pri- 
vate institutions  is  better,  in  most  instances,  than  Aat  received  in  those 
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nsder  cmitrol  of  tnaibiic  Joead  offica^  and  is,  at  least*  as  good  and  ix^  on 
a  par  with  the  institatioaSy  fewer  in  immber,  directJ^  mider  die  control  of 
the  State  itself;  tiuit  the  pid>lic  nmieys  escp^ded  under  ^  prevailing 
methods  are  supplemented  bgr  the  expenditure  of  enmrnous  sums  from 
^vate  aotfces;  tiut  to  a  laige  exMat  the  buildings  imd  a^essories  of 
these  oDganizations  have  been  supplied  at  private  cosl^  and  that  the  m^od, 
upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  the  most  mmomical  that  can  be  devised,  and 
will  be  still  more  eco&<miical  when  some  comparative^  triiing  abuses,  such 
as  the  long  retention  of  inmates  or  hxky  of  thdr  admission  shall  have 
been  remedied* 

^'If  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  earnest  people  who  submitted  Uiem 

were  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  and  if  the  partial  support 
from  public  sources  to  orphan  asylums,  foundling  asylums  and  kindred 
institutions  which  are  necessarily  under  denominational  control,  were  with- 
drawn, it  is  to  be  feared  the  State  itself,  or  its  civil  divisions,  would  be 
called  upon,  at  infinitely  greater  cost,  to  endeavor  to  perform  a  service 
which  it  could  never  adequately  render,  and  which  would  tend  to  deprive 
the  orphan,  the  foundling,  the  sick  and  other  unfortunate  dependents  upon 
charity  of  the  advantages  afforded  through  the  aid  of  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers, many  of  whom  now  devote  their  lives,  without  compensation,  to 
co-operation  with  the  State  in  this,  its  noblest  work,  inspired  thereto  by 
praiseworthy  religious  impulses,  and  which  bring  to  these  institutions,  not 
the  perfunctory  service  which  would  be  rendered  by  paid  public  officials, 
many  of  them  qualified  only  by  political  service,  but  a  sincere  devotion  of 
officers,  directors,  managers  and  subordinates  engaged  in  their  work  as 
a  labor  of  love  and  not  for  emolument." 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities  demand  that  vol- 
untary charitable  and  correctional  work  should  be  encouraged.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  private  charitable  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  my  recollection,  never  has  been  accurately  computed,  but,  in  my 
own  State,  conservative  estimates  made  by  disinterested  persons  place  the 
figure  at  considerably  in  excess  of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Add  to 
this  the  vast  amounts  annually  expended  by  these  same  institutions  and 
you  will  have  some  slight  concept  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  private  institutions.  Offhand,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
exact  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  private  institutions  who 
receive  no  pecuniary  compensation,  but  who  labor  solely  becauae  tibqr 
look  upon  tibe  service  as  a  God^ivra  mission. 

THE  REI*ATI0N  BETWEEN  THE  STATE  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

However  bountiful  may  be  the  provision  made  by  the  public  for  the 
caare  of  ite  dc^pendeats  in  piMic  institutions,  there  necessarily  always  will 
be  found  a  iarfe  mamber  in  receipt  of  rdief  from  institutions  under  pri> 
vate  management  Sudt  institutions  always  will  eads^  and  Ae  State 
vrhidi  refns<»  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  support  of  its  d^Ksndoit  wards 
in  sndi  institBtioos  f»ls  in  its  daty«  Prom  the  stan^pdnt  of  the  tax- 
payer,  economical^,  the  private  iastitutiotts  may  not  be  supplanted;  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  beneficiary,  es^pmerce  has  proved  coachtsivd^  tiltat 


he  prefers  in  most  cases  to  come  under  the  care  of  those  who  are  of  his 
own  religious  beUef  and  in  institutions  provided  for  by  the  generosity  of 
his  co-religionists. 

The  question,  therefore,  quite  naturally  suggests  itself.  Shall  the  com- 
munity take  advantage  of  the  humanitarian  impulses  of  its  best  citizens? 
If  good  men  and  women  unite  in  planning  a  work  of  charity  and  pro- 
vide a  habitation  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  indigent,  shall  the  city 
co-operate?  Is  it  better  to  have  the  unpaid  services  of  our  ablest  lawyers, 
physicians,  bankers,  business  men,  men  of  capacity  and  inteUigence,  who 
have  by  successful  efforts  secured  such  competence  as  enables  them  to 
contribute  to  charity;  or  shall  we  say  to  these  intelligent,  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  citizens:  "The  community  does  not  want  your  effort,  nor 
the  result  of  your  affection  for  the  thousands  of  your  own  race  and 
religion ;  but  will  itself  conduct,  through  its  own  administrative  lines,  work 
of  public  charity  for  all,  for  the  cost  of  which  it  will  tax  you  fully." 

Surely,  even  the  most  prejudiced  must  admit  that  the  services  of  such 
^ahmble  auxiliaries  as  are  afforded  by  the  use  by  the  public  of  the  pri- 
vate insttttitioiis  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  because,  if  for 
so  other  reason,  the  work  of  such  institutions  tends  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payer of  a  larger  hurdoi  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  b«r.  **Morcover,"  to  quote  the  words  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth, 
''mudi  of  the  work  wroiq^t  by  private  charities,  especially  in  the  care  and 
training  of  the  young,  cannot  be  done  so  successfully  by  public  officials  or 
salaried  agents  as  1^^  tiio^  who  are  governed  eiUirely  hy  motives  of  pure 
benevolence*" 

Experience  has  shown  that  race  and  religion  are  strong  ties  leading  the 
prosperous  and  well-tCMlo  to  care  for  those  of  their  own  household  and 
encouragii^  those  who  may  not  be  so  prosperous  financially  to  give  of 
their  time  and  energy.  As  a  net  result  of  these  facts  an  amount  of  service  is 
secured  for  which,  looked  at  from  a  business  pomt  of  view,  no  civic  cor- 
poration could  afford  to  pay.  So  deqply  has  this  idea  of  entrusting  the 
care  of  dependents  to  peo^e  of  thdr  own  faith  been  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  New  Yorkers  that  it  has  become  embodied  not  only  in  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  in  the  Charter  of  the  Greater  City,  Throus^  co-operation 
the  private  charitsAle  institutions  provide  the  institutional  home  and  the 
city  helps  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education.  This  is  the  pri- 
vate institution  plan  as  it  stands  today  in  New  York  and  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  managers  of  these  institutions  arc  dmng  a  good  work 
and  doing  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  tiic  great  majority  of  the  citizens' 
of  the  municipality. 

The  relation,  therefore,  which  should  exist  between  supervising  State 
boards  of  charities  and  private  institutions  should  be  of  that  intimate  and 
co-operative  nature  which  will  most  effectively  make  for  tiie  best  interests 
of  the  work  at  large.  In  the  administration  of  relief  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  however,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  better  sense  of 
the  citizens  that  often  they  overlook  entirely  the  splendid  advantages  the 
public  authorities,  and  for  that  matter,  they  themselves,  may  derive  from 
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an  intimate  co-operation  between  the  State  and  private  agencies  engaged 
in  charitable  and  correctional  work.  Working  daily  and  unselfishly  in  the 
cause,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  agencies  acquire  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  which,  if  properly  made  known,  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  community  and  the  dependents  it  is  called  upon  to  relieve. 

While  a  believer  and  strong  advocate  of  the  principle  that  some  sort  of 
authoritative  supervision  of  charities  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  danger  of  an  excess  of  supervision 
and  that,  too,  of  an  imfriendly  character.  Samples  of  it  h^ve  been  afforded 
where  the  desire  apparentiy  was  dictated  by  the  purpose  solely  of  seeking 
out  faults  rather  than  to  suggest  needed  improvements.  It  has  not  infre- 
quently occurred  in  the  past  that  those  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
private  charitable  agencies  have  been  far  from  friendly  to  the  institutions 
visited  and  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  engender  prejudice  against 
all  'State  inspection.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  quite  generally  found 
that  much  of  tiiis  feeling  was  caused  by  misunderstanding  due  to  tiie 
attempt  of  the  inspector  to  pry  too  deeply  into  matters  of  no  concern  to 
the  state  board,  and  more  often  to  the  suspicion  and  distrust  displayed 
by  tiie  instituticmal  woikers.  Hiat  it  may  be  understood  that  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  tile  work  of  the  state  boards  of  charities 
appredate,  themselves^  thra  very  fact,  let  me  quote  from  an  artide  of  Mr. 
Letdiworth,  at  tiie  time  presidoit  of  ^  New  State  Board  of 

Oiarities, 

In  an  address  on  tiie  subject  of  proper  inspection  of  institution^  Mr. 
Letchworth  said:  In  order  that  the  supervisicoi  of  a  charitable  system  be 
complete,  the  inspection  of  its  institutions,  whether  by  the  commisdoners 
or  by  tludr  agaits,  should  be  thorough  If  the  inspector  is  not  quaUfied 
for  his  position,  the  office  is  befittied  and  the  inspections,  instead  of  beii^ 
hdpfulp  are  harmful  and  nusleading.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
charged  with  this  delicate  duty  that  tiie  a^ninistration  of  tiie  affairs  of  a 
large  establishment,  with  always  some  irrespon^ble  mployees,  is  attended 
with  many  vexatious  details;  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  bring 
si^rdinates  up  to  the  standard  set  for  tiiem  or  to  find  tiiose  who  are 
capable  and  faithful.  Therefore,  when  it  is  found  tiiat  an  institution  does 
not  rise  to  its  own  standard,  but  it  is  mamfest  that  tiiere  is  an  honest  and 
conscientious  administration,  nothing  will  be  lost  by  exercising  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  forbearance  in  making  criticisms.  The  benevolent  intention  of 
those  directing  the  work,  and  their  ambition  to  have  it  fulfil  its  aim  and 
the  expectations  of  the  public,  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  such  deference 
and  courtesy  shown  officers  in  charge  as  will  dignify  their  positions  and 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  Many  of  the  superintendents 
and  matrons  of  our  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  have  had  much 
practical  experience  in  their  work,  and  have  acquired  distinction  in  their 
several  professions.  One  of  the  objects  of  inspection  is  to  enable  the 
entire  State  to  profit  more  largely  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  such 
officials." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  and 


distrust  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  that  today  the  officers  of  every  well^ 
managed  institution,  confident  of  finding  fairness  and  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  their  work,  gladly  welcome  the  visitation  of  the  State 
Board's  representative.  The  knowledge  that  friendly  criticism  alone  will 
be  made  and  that  such  criticism  is  always  helpful  has  been  the  means  of 
estabUshing  most  friendly  relations  between  private  institutions  and  State 
boards  of  charities.  After  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury as  a  member  of  the  directing  boards  of  a  number  of  private  institu- 
tions, and  during  recent  years  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities,  I  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
good  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  supervision  extended 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  greatly  exceeds  any  injury  possibly 
wrought  by  unfair  inspectors.  The  splendid  spirit  ot  progressiveness  mani- 
fested by  private  institutional  managers  and  the  improved  condition  of 
private  institutions  of  all  denominations  most  certainly  go  far  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Finally,  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  in  all  works  of  charity,  whether 
they  be  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  pubhc  or  private  agen- 
cies, the  object  in  view  should  be  the  same— the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  unfortunates,  forced  by  circumstances 
over  which,  in  great  measure,  they  have  no  control,  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  charitably  inclined.  Let  those  who  argue  that  the  care  of  the 
dependent  wards  of  the  State  should  be  vested  solely  in  the  State  and 
who  myttattt  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  appropriate  money  to  private 
institutions,  recollect  that,  as  in  all  other  matters,  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  qnesticm.  Charity  and  forbearance,  at  least,  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  they  first  fuUy  exaaune  into  the  facts  before  basely  charging  the  pro- 
pcments  of  the  system  with  hiring  sinister  motives  in  view.  The  general 
ccmsensus  of  opimon  goat  far  to  show  that,  wherever  the  system  of  caring 
for  State  wards  in  private  institnticms  has  been  tried,  the  State  has 
received  the  better  part  of  the  bargain.  As  I  have  shown,  the  ^blic  can- 
not very  wdl  get  along  without  the  private  instkuttoos  Wl^  not,  then, 
encourage  tlwm  to  go  on  in  thdr  noble  work? 

The  government  has  its  place  in  charities— so  have  the  private  institu- 
tions. Argue  the  question  if  you  will,  but  let  there  be  injected  into  the 
argument  that  genuine,  genenms  spirit  ot  American  fair  play  which  rec- 
ognizes the  innocence  of  a  man  until  his  |MH  has  been  proved  Test  the 
private  institutions  on  tiie  effectiveness  of  the  resuks  accomplished,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  in  every  case  will  tiicy  be  found  measuring  up  to  any  and 
all  requirements  exacted  by  the  State. 
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